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TueE Castle of Lancaster, though not one 
of the most ancient of those structures 
which were considered at once the pride 
and strength of the middle ages, is of 
considerable antiquity, and though not 
very large, it is strong and neat. It was 
erected in the reign of Edward III., and is 
intimately connected with the name and 
history of its governor, John of Gaunt, 
“ time-honoured Lancaster.” It is gene- 
rally believed that there was a Roman 
a on the site of this castle, as about 
Years ago, in digging in one of the 
cellars there were — several Roman 
utensils, vessels sacrifices, and coins 
of the Roman em Though it has 
Jost much of its ancient dignity, this 
Magnificent structure is still much ad- 
mired for its antiquity, extent, and the 
peculiar character of its architecture. - 


and on the top is a large squate keep, 

hn of Gaunt’s chair, which re 
a charming and extensive pros- 
over the surrounding country, and 
especially towards i. 4 sea, where the 
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Rancaster Castle and St. Prary’s Church. 





view extends to the Isle of Man: The 
castle is now used.as the county gaol, and 


adjoining to it is the county court and 
shire hall. The Church of St. Mary, a 
handsome Gothic structure, is near them, 
and being placed on the same elevation, 
appears as a portion of the same group of 
magnificent and venerable architecture. 
All these objects will be very clearly dis- 
tinguished in the beautiful view with 
which we present our readers. 

St. Mary’s Church (of which, as well 
as Lancaster Castle, we purpose giving a 
more detailed account) was endowed 
early as the year 1094: in 1823, it. was 
found necessary to put a new roof on the 
church, which was done in that and the 
following year. ‘The old oak timber of 
the former roof was sold by auction, and 
some of the beams even fetched nine shil- 


lings per foot. Articles of furniture and 
turned snuff-hoxes were made of the stern 


material which had resisted the teeth of 
age for more than seven centuries. The 
snun-boxes were sold at from six to. nine 
shillings each 
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THE DEAD SEA, OR LAKE AS. 
PHALTITES. 


In the “Tales of the Crusaders” one of 
the scenes in the second tale, the Jalis- 


~man, is laid near the Asphaltites, or the 


Dead Sea ; and as the author has availed 
himself of the traditionary superstitions 
respecting it, which the progress of science 
and the investigations of travellers have 
expleded, we shall give a description of 
the lake, free from ancient fable or the 
charms of modern romance. 

The lake Asphaltites is more usually 
known by the name of the Dead Sea. It 
lies in Palestine, and is about fifty miles 
in length, and twelve or thirteen in 
breadth. It is surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, and receives the river Jordan. It 
covers the ground on which stood the 
cities‘ of Sodomy. and Gomorrah, buried, 
acctading fo ed te tox an earth- 
quake, , aera pamied,.by frequent erup- 
tions of fire, or, accordipg to the, acrip- 


, tural, expression, by a.,tain of sulphur. 


_ This lake is rendered-remarkable by the 


‘ atmosphere was remarkably clear and 


t quantity of. the bituminous and in.’ 


mable substence, called. Asphaltos, | w 
floating. on its ‘surface. This.su stance, 
having been thrown pp from its bottom 


description. : 
"« The Dead Sea below, upon our left, 
a so near to us, that we thought 
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grows upon its shores, which is no 
sooner touched, than it becomes dust and 
bitter ashes.’ In addition to its physical 
horrors, the region around is said to be 
more perilous, owing to the ferocious 
tribes wandering upon the shores of the 
lake, than any other Fwy of the Holy 
Land. A passion for the marvellous has 
thus affixed, for: ages, false characteris. 
tics to the sublimest associations of na- 
tural scenery in the whole world; for, 
although it be now known that the waters 
of this lake, instead of proving destruc- 
tive of animal life, swarm with myriads 
of fishes; that, instead of falling vic- 
tims to its exhalations, certain birds 
make it their peculiar resort; that shells 
abound upon its shores ; that the pretend- 
ed ‘ fruit, containing ashes,’ is as natural 
and as admirable a production of nature, 
as the rest of the vegetable kingdom ; 
that bodies sink or float in it, according 
to the proportion of their. gravity:to the 
gravity of the water ; that its vapours are 
not more insalnbrious tlian those of any 
other Jake; that innumerable “Arabs 
ople the me 







antoms, Which, 
han ‘the © black 
“it, * cast 


Dr. Clarke, the traveller now alluded 
to, were much better acquainted with it 





“d 
ve 


ner ter es 











mn could ride thither ina very short space than are the moderns; and it,may be § 
of time. Still nearer stood a mountain added, the time is near at hand, when it | 
upon its western shore, resembling, in its will be more philosophically examined. 7 
form, the cone of Vesuvius, and having The present age is not that in which 
alsoa crater upon itstop, which wasplainly countrics so situated, can long continue 
discernible. The distance, however, is unexplored. The thirst. of knowledge, 
much greater than it appears to be; the and. the love ot travel, have attained to 
magnitude of the objects beheld in this such a pitch, that every portion of, the 
‘fine prospect, causing them to ap globe will be ransacked for their gratifi- 
less remote than they really are. e cation. 








oo 3 but — none of those clouds 
smoke, which, by some writers, are , 2 
said to exhale rhhed the surface of lake ANECDO TE ae nora 
Asphaltites, nor from any neighbouring. A CERTAIN high dignitary of the chy 
mountain. Every thing shout it was, in was Teel coli ft by. a very, im- 
the highest d grand and awful. portunate: beggar woman, who, had several 
Its desolate, although majestic, features, young children with her. .“* Do, pray, 
ate well suited to the tales related con- your honor, have pity upon us;, we have 
cerning it by the inhabitants of the coun- not tasted b to-day.” * Good, wo- 
try, who all speak of it with terror, man, yeu should work, and then, you 
seeming to shrink from the narrative of would have bread.” ‘“ Pe: Pre - 

its deceitful allurements and deadly in- honor, havecharity.” wane 
-‘duence. ‘ Beautiful fruit,’ say they, have none.” | q. W. 
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GHOSTS.—SECOND SIGHT. 
¢ To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Your correspondent Vyvyan, in his com- 
munication on ghosts, second sight, and 
superstitions, seems more puzgled than 
needs be; for whilst he knocks down all 

. the ghosts from a.p. 1640, to the year of 
pay er God 1825, with a tremendous 
. ipse dizit of his own, because, forsooth, 
the world is getting more enlightened, and 
knowledge is becoming more generally 
diffused among the dower classes; he, 
nevertheless, confesses himself to be some- 
what bothered with the marvellous second 
sight of our modern Athens ; so that he 
candidly owns, that, because there are so 

* many authenticated instances upon re- 
“he knows not what to make on 

it.” Possibly he may not. But I ask 
him, is he not aware that all the ghost 
stories which he has disposed of for life 
(and, I am fearful, cut off the entail.as 
well), have been as well authenticated as 
any of those extant on second sight ? 
They are all alike, ‘“‘ Par nobile fra- 





lincourt sold well. Every one knew the 

_ famous (qy. in-famous) story, but nv one 
could give any account of the treatise of 
the ‘learned author, it was a lic, one of 

i Paley's white lies. there was no “ of- 
in’t; ’twas only poisoning in jest.” 

our cotrespondent may rely upon 
Wordsworth’s text, for this time at least, 
when he asserts, ' 


*¢ *Tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
{ Between the living and the dead.” 


. Yes—the dead belong to # world of their 


own exclusively. anomaly |: 
Ee Ee dies these {ne oplaaerine 


"no slmilitude of habit, dress tanner, 
@ nication. If itted or télerated, 
to make ué visits, they should bé 


dead and the living is to be classed among 
the violations of those laws? - » 
indeed! The thing speaks for itself. It 
would be a miracle, for it must be the 
violation he assumes. _ It is not according 
to the law of nature that such communion 
should exist in our world. Was it not 
one of the many miracles attendant upon 
the crucifixion, and as great a one as the 
miraculous darkness which overspread the 
earth, that many of ‘the saints rose from 
their sepulchres, went into the holy ety 
poate gC many ?*’ Although the 
em at ng us: in the dark 
roperly) as to the nature, length, and 
ar of their mysterious visits, when and 
how they returned to their dark abodes, 
and what effects they produced on the 
minds‘ of others during their strange so- 
journ in Judea, “ revisiting the glimpses 


- of the moon, and making night hideous.” 


Then as to the brave and warlike Saul, 
ere battle of the Lord, is: it 

‘ible that your correspondent can be- 
Tieve that Samuel actually: appeared -to 
the troubled and crest-fallen warrior ? 
On a eve of that decisive battle, the 

ud but courageous monarch 

Gat be inde: pumemsialenhebdeeteeer of 
the morrow’s contest. Necromancy was 

tted to, and He whiose ways and 
— are above ours, used it to-fulfil 
his divine and unerring coansela, and 
announced, in no very welcome terms, to- 
the hopeless and disconsolate king the 
fatal overthrow of the flower of his army, 
and the utter extinction of life and king- 
dom. But Saul never saw Samuel. I 
know that mystery, dark, undefinable, 
obscure mystery, visits and shadows these 
things from mortal ken ; but let me ask 
Vyvyan, how are we to explain that pre- 
sentiment of what is to come, or of what 
has already —— at a distance from 
us; whether of good or evil, though 
chiefly, I believe, of the latter kind, and 
which every body, more or less, has felt ? 
It may be doubted how much, of whether 
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ponding .sensation in another that is in 
unison with it. Tan, &c. 
: Albion-place, June 12, 1825. W.F.D. 


AN ABYSSINIAN CORONATION. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


S1r,—The numerous interesting particu- 
Jars with which you have presented your 
‘readers, on the subject of coronations, 
nee sie such general approba- 
tion, the subjoined account of the inaugu- 
ration of an Abyssinian Emperor, will, I 
presume, be equally acceptable. 

Socinios, the greatest monarch that 
ever sat on the Abyssinian throne, was 
- crowned, after having gained a great vic- 
tory over the Galla, in the following 
manner :—The emperor himself, dressed 
in crimson damask, with a large chain of 
gold about his neck, his head bare, and 
mounted on a horse richly caparisoned, 
advanced at the head of his nobility, 
- —passed the outer court, and came to 44 
paved way before the church. Here he 
was met by a number of young girls, 
daughters of the umbrres, or supreme 
judges, together with many noble virgins 
standing on the right and left of the court. 
Two of the noblest of these held in their 
hands a crimson cord of silk, somewhat 
thicker than a common whipcord, stretched 
across from one company to another, as if 
to shut up the road by which the emperor 
was approaching the church. When this 
cord was prepared and drawn tight, about 
breast-high, by the girls, his majesty en- 
prone wat i moderately quick, and 
showing his skill in horsemanship as he 
went along. Being stopped by the ten- 
sion of the string, the damsels asked, 
Who he was? To this he answered, “ I 
am your king—the king of Ethiopia ;” 
but they replied, “* You shall not pass— 
you are not our king.” He; then retired 
some paces, and again presented himself. 
The question was again put, ‘* Who he 
was ?” He answered, “I am your king— 
the king of Israel ;” but the same reply 
‘was still given by the girls. The third 
time, on being asked, ‘** Who he was ?” 
he answered, “ I am your king—the king 
of Sion ;” and drawing his sword, he cut 
the cord asuinder. The damsels then cried 
out, “It ise truth, you are our king— 
truly, you ate the les of Sion.” On 
this they began to sing, Hallelujah! 
» and were joined by the whole army and 
the rest of the emperor’s attendants. 
Amidst these acclamations his majesty 
advanced to the foot of the stairs of the 
church, dismounted, and sat down upon 
a stone, which, in Mr. Bruce’s opinion, 
was plainly an altar of Anubis,,or the 


Dog-star. After the emperor, came a 
number of priests, in proper order. 

The emperor was first anointed, then 
crowned, and accompanied half up the 
steps by the singing priests. He stopped 
at a hole made on purpose in one of the 
steps, where he was fumigated with 
myrth, aloes, and cassia, after which di- 
vine service was celebrated ; and he 
returned to the camp, where fourteen days 
were spent in feasting and rejoicing. 

Porycarp. 





SUMMER. 
(For the Mirror.) 
“« Now genial suns and gentle breezes reign, 
And Summer's fairest splendours deck the 
plair: ; 
Exulting Flora views her new-born rose, 
And all the ground with short-lived beauty 
glows.” 


“NaTuRE, in our temperate regions,” 
says a modern writer, ‘ ap) in this 
season to have nearly finished her annual 
work, and she begins to lose something of 
her variety. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more beautiful than the verdure of the 
orchards and woods—but the shades of 
hue which they exhibit are no a so 
agreeable. The meadows begin to whiten, 
and the flowers that adorned them are 
mowed down ; the corn gradually assumes 
a yellow hue, and the colours that deco- 
rate the rural scene are no longer so nu- 
merous. How lately did the glowing 
‘beauty and variety of these, with the 
notes, as various, of:a multitude of birds, 
display at once all the charms of novelty, 
and inspire inexpressible delight! It is 
in the novelty of objects, indeed, in their 
appearing at least to be new and uncom- 
mon, that the more exquisite enjoyment 
of them exists. Novelty excites a plea- 
sure in the imagination, because it strikes 
the soul with an agreeable surprise, grati- 
fies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of 
which it was not before. It 
contributes, therefore, to vary human 
life—it tends to divert and refresh. the 
mind, and to take off that satiety of which 
we are apt to complain, in the ehtertain- 
ments to which we are constantly accus- 
tomed : it is that which gives its charm 
to variety, where the mind is every in- 
stant called off to something new, and the 
attention not suffered to dwell.too long, 
and waste itself, on any particular object. 
Novelty, moreover, improves. whatever is 
beautiful and pleasing, and makes it 
afford to the mind a double entertain- 
ment. Hence we by Fae the reason 
why the groves, and fields, and meadows, 
which at any season of the year are de- 
lightful to the view, are never more #0 
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than in the opening of spring—when 
they are all new and fresh, with their 
first gloss upon them, and not yet too 
familiar to the eye. But in summer, in 
proportion as we advance towards autumn, 
these ee y Ape insensibly decrease : 
the song of the nightingale is no longer 
heard; and that favourite enjoyment of 
the country, a walk through fields of 
verdure, becomes inconvenient and un- 
pleasing, on account of the great heat 
which sometimes prevails. Yet summer 
has inexpressible charms, and exhibits 
proofs every day of the unbounded good- 
ness of the great Creator: it is that sea- 
son of felicity in which He dispenses His 
blessings more abundantly to every living 
creature. Nature, after having re-animated 
and enlivened us by‘all the pleasures of 
spring, is incessantly employed, during 
summer, to provide those enjoyments 
which are most agreeable to the senses— 
to facilitate the means of subsistence, and 
to excite in our breasts the correspondent 
sentiments of gratitude and love ”—See 
dhe Contemplative Philosopher, Vol. II. 


SEVEN DROOG CASTLE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Six,—I beg leave to correct a mistake 
that your correspondent J. W. Adams 
has made in his account of Seven Droog 
Castle ; he states that Lord Ranclitfe is 
the present proprietor, that is erroneous ; 
the t proprietor is John Blades, Esq. 
of Brock well all, near Dulwich. Being 
well assured that correctness is a prin- 
cipal consideration with you in your 
valuable Miscellany, I have noticed the 
foregoing error; if you think it needs 
correction, act accordingly. 
Your’s, &c. 
July 7, 1825. H. M. J. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Dournals. 


LONDON BALLAD SINGERS. 
(Continued from page 42. ) 
AFTER all, Joe was not so prosperous 
pA semadadedate inferior in all 

concerns ional capability. The 
Lascar realized & capital (we have it on 
food euthority > whilst at the same time 

was enabled to cultivate the sensual 
man so far by the daintiest supplies, as 
Ppa to centract the refined palate 
oF an men (8 He spitted his 
ind augmented his capital, every day he 
lived. The worst of it pape > Soe 


was a living fraud—he was no true sailor 
—he was one of those fresh-water mari- 
ners (as it is currently said), whose ships 
were drowned in Salisbury plain—a mere 
pretender,—one who turns, as a last 
resource, to the exhaustless volume of 
naval misfortunes, and whose s 
traffic in the adventures which are de- 
duced from this source, is so powerful an 
evidence of their influence on our sym- 
pathies. Of this order of innocent im- 
postors was one of the most remarkable 
men of his days, Jack Stuart, famous, like. 
Homer, for being blind. He was the sole 
relic (at the period of his death) of the 
old school. He was the worthy deposi- 
tary of the customs and regulations of 
the ancient regime. Whoever has the 
good fortune to go to Campsall church 
will no doubt (whatever be his habits or 
station) be struck with the beauty of a 
monument which ornaments that edifice, 
and which will communicate, in many a 
trait of exquisite art, to the latest hour 
which the envious tooth of time will 
allow the piece of sculpture to reach une 
injured, that it was trated by the chisel 
of Flaxman.’ By far the most elaborate 
and the most effective figure in the group 
(for the monument consists of a group) is 
that of a sailor. Will it be believed ? 
Jack Stuart, our ballad-singer, our. pseudo- 
sailor, stood to the sculptor for this figure. 
These artists, it seems, are constantly 
beating about for models. Flaxman,, in 
one of his patrols, ran his head against 
Jack Stuart, as the poor. fellow .was 
maunding in the Borough. An appoint. 
ment, succeeded by repeated visits, was 
the consequence; and to this accident was 
the ballad-singer indebted for his singular 
reservation from the common lot. Stuart 
aving concentrated all the. veneration 
that had been entertained for the (now) 
decayed race of minstrels; having im- 
proved, in some measure, this sentiment 
by the expression of a proud conscious~ 
ness of claims on the esteem of his bre. 
thren, went out of life the most regretted, 
and surrounded by all the testimonies of 
being the most important loss to his circle 
which its members had experienced. .The 
patriarch of the vocal tribe, he required 
all this homage to make his death-bed 
endurable, having survived (bard lot !) 
all his relations—outlived the contempo- 
raries of his prime—and having borne 
about him the fragment of many a broken 
bond of early friendship. And if, in the 
calm of his fast hour, the ** longing, lin- 


gering look behind,” could have been 
perceived to gleam from that expressive 
face, it would have settled on the untired 
companion of all his fortunes—his help- 
mate, his guide and protector, the power. 
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fal-organ of all his wants, at whose in- 
tercéssion many a frozen heart 
locked: the stream of ‘its charity—his 
faithful dog Tippo. |The curious reader 
is referred to Smith’s interesting work 
“a ” for an etching of Stu- 
art and his dog. This canine treasure is 
now under the protection of George Dy- 
ball, to whom it came by inheritance. 
He is the successor to some of Stuart’s 
virtues, and all his misfortunes. The 
remains of poor Stuart were. consigned to 
their resting-place with memorable ho- 
nours.’ ‘The body, after lying in a sort of 
state for some time, was borne in a stout 
substantial coffin to Saint Pancras church- 
yard, where the ashes of many a great 
man reposed before him. The funeral 
procession, which was very extensive, in- 
cluded most of the friends to the profes- 
sion in and near the metropolis. It was 
headed by the two W. s, blind 
fiddlers, dressed in the ghastly costume 
of mourners, who did all in their power 
to perform a dirge. Several of the most 
respectable mendicants of the day lent 
the aid of their powerful. talents to 
increase the melancholy interest of the 
Occasion. _ But why are we relating 
this event in prose, when it is officially, 
and. so:much more worthily, commemo- 
rated in poetry? A ballad was composed 
on the occasion, (we are told by an author, 
of the day) which up to this day has had 
but an oral existence." It is not. to be 
found in writing anywhere. Pitts, of 
the Seven Dials, the great ballad printer 
(the Aldus Manutius: of street. lore, as 
the Italian was of classic,) has granted a 
warrant for its apprehension many a long 
day ago: it has eluded the vigilance. of 
his agents : even now we are in posses. 
sion of only ts of the subject ; 
but as these will serve to show that the 
ballad, in its perfect state, is a specimen 
of a peculiar style, we have no hesitation 
in submitting them to the curiosity of the 
public. 

“ The history of John, alias Jack 
Stuart, commencing with his death and 
funeral, being a sad lamentation for his 
downfall, likewise his dog Tippo, showing 
the true end of greatness in this ie worl 
Tt vas all on a fine Saturday night, 

And de lads togs in hand about starting, 

To take, some de left hand, and others de-right, 

Dey vould just lilt a stave before parting. 

Sing ri tum ti tum ti. 


When Jack Stuart vas miss'd! so ve up to his 408, 


And ve grop’d for his heart all around him; 
Bat pale as his flesh-bag, and colder than lead, 
Or de soul of a beadle, ve found bim. 
Sing ri tum, &e. , 


* Stuart died 15th August, 1815. 


had un-. 


Ve resolved, (dat ve might give our poor hearts 
relief,) 
De corpse to de earth to restore, ‘ 
In de best of deal boards, and with singing 


grief; 
For ourselves, sir, ve could not do more. 
Sing ri tum, &c. 
Two fiddlers in front took de lead to de grave, 
While Bob and de rest dat was blind, 
With myself, Billy Dawson, and old Jemmy 
Cave, 
Ve made up de chorus behind. 
Sing ri tum, &c. 
As ve pass’d Gutter Lane, Dyball’s fiddle it 
stops— 
Vas it grief made his fingers to fail? 
Yes—’twas fumbling for thing to vipe the 
big drops, ; 
And forgot that his coat had no tail. 
Sing ri tum, &c. 
“ Can’t you come it melancholy ?” says George, 
turning round, 
«Fie! for shame, boys, ye don't keep the 
tunel 
«—But ’tis grief drives me on,” says de lad, 
when he found 
That he play’d out his part all too soon, 
Sing ri tum, &c. 

In this fashion were the rites and cere- 
monies of Jack Stuart’s funeral celebrated. 
But there is now no ambitious talent to 
be led—no generous passion to be 
kindled by the example of high desert 
being crowned with abounding glories. 
The seeds of future honours for the re- 
ward of succeeding worth are no longer 
scattered from the wreath that entwines 
the brow of merit. 

The once thriving establishment at the 
Seven Dials, above alluded to, is now 
absolutely a losing concern. Bat Corco- 
ran, Pitt’s great ballad factor, who kept 
his state in St. Giles’s, still lives to mourn 
that he survives his independence, his 
comfort and influence. The man held 
his weekly market at the Beggar’s Opera 
in Church-lane. The house is now called 
the Rose and (rown,—so rapid are the 
strides of innovation! hither flocked 
in each Saturday night the unnumbered 
brothers and sisters of the profession, to 
purchase, to pay, to exchange, to bleed a 
tankard, to fathom a rowley-poley, and 
blow a cloud. Ah, the glorious confu- 
ee! of — foxtivals | Who that has 
heard, will ever forget the mingling con- 
tributions of the hundred oy exer- 
cising themselves in the respective pas- 
times of singing, scolding, swearing, roar- 
ing, &c. Above the various chorus 
swelled the deep tones of Bat Corcoran. 
But let us see Bat amidst his customers 
—see him riding the whirlwind—let us 
take him in the shock, the crisis of the 
night. when he, is despatching the alee 


of a series of applicants. ‘ I say, b' 





? 
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Maggie, you're down for a dozen ‘ Jolly 
Waterman,’ thirteen to the dozen.—Pay 
up yourscore, Tom with the wooden leg, I 
see vou are booked for a lot of ‘ Arethusas.’ 
a ougal = = ieee 
* Cans can or nothing, 
that you a silt eoosams — esa you. 

lop, you must eit ive 
back q The Gentleman of England ot 
tip for them at once.—Friday, my man, 
there are ever so many ‘ Black-eyed Su- 
sans’ against you——Jemmy, get rid of 
the * Tars of Old England,” if you can ; 
I think ‘Crazy Janes’ are more in vogue. 
What say you to an exchange for * Ho- 
sier’s Ghost?” This was Bat’s way. 
Up to this hour, poor fellow, he is a 
treasury of choice recollections, and is 
absolutely brilliant in his account of some 
early worthics. He commemorates the 
once celebrated ballad-singer, ** Philip in 
the Tub,” the original performer of 
*¢ Jesse, or the Happy pair ;” and he ex- 
hibits the identical ballad which he ex- 
tricated from the pertinacious grasp of 
the dying vocalist: This is the very 
Philip that flourishes in immortal linea- 
ments in Hogarth’s picture of “ The 
Wedding of the Industtious Apprentice.” 
Corcoran likewise abounds with some 
merry anecdotes of Gravelot, a painter, 
who retained a room in the Strand for the 
purpose of more conveniently receiving 
ballad-singers and mendicants, numbers 
of whom he induced to sit tohim. The 
best of this artist’s sketches is that of a 
blind ballad-singer, whose name we arc 
at a loss for, but who was famous for the 
execution of “ There was a wealthy law- 
yer,” and “O Brave Nell.” We have 
seen an admirable etching of this picture 
by Miller. But it is a difficult work to: 
coniine poor Bat to the mirthful mood ; 
invariably will he strike into, and appa- 
rently without design, some mournful 
key, ard will bewail the lot that leaves 
his old age in solitude and sorrow. His 
tuneful brethren all are dead, 


And he, neglected and opprest, 
Wish'd to be with them and at rest. 


* Ah,” would he say, “ Blind Peter is 
dead, Sally Sallop is dead ; not a hand 
remains of the old artists, except Abel 
Sandwich the pensioner, and Aby is 
scarcely himself. The only two men,” 
continued Corcoran brightening up, ‘that 
ever wrote ballads to my fancy, were 
slender Ben and over-head-and-ears Nic. 
Ben had a gift at speeches for the prison: 
ers at the Old Bailey. The man saved 
lives. The rogues of London Juries 
knew all his turns to a hair. You have 


heard of Nicks the poor fellow’ drank 


himself out at elbows, paid nobody, rowed 


watchmen, and played the roaring lion 
every where. That’ was Nick ail” over, 
that —— to a ¢; there’s no ‘hope of 
a man that doesn’t do these things. I 
never gave the least en t to a 
sober decent man in my life. Take Ni- 
colas, one day with another, and he gave 
you value for your money. No man had 
a chance with him at a last s or 
dying declaration. He smoothed the bed 
of death with the hand of a master. Ah, 
Sir, an execution was something in our 
way when he lived. His criminals were 
the very best of characters, his hangmen - 
were as good: as born gentlemen, and as 
to his spectators, they were patterns for ° 
the world ; it would be a blessing for a 
man to have such a crowd at his last mo- 
ments.” 

At a future opportunity we may hold 
an inquest on Bat’s Collection of Popular ° 


New Monthly Magazine. 





CEMETERIES. 


At various times a necessity was felt at 
Paris to suppress cemeteries within the : 
city, and to remove the accumulation of 
mortal remains, which had become the 
centres of contamination. No progress 
however was effectually made in this work 
till within a few years before the revolu- 
tion. In 1785, the council of state de-: 
cided that the greatest of the cemeteries 
should be converted into a square, that 
the bones and putrefaction of seven cen- 
turies should be carried from the heart of 
the city, and that no more interments’ 
should be permitted in that neighbour-° 
hood to endanger the health of the inha- 
bitants. In the course of three years this : 
order was happily executed, and the mor-: 
tal remains of nearly a million and a half: 
of people were carried to the far famed 
catacombs for final deposition. At suc- 
cessive periods during the revolution, and 
under the emphie, the exhumations were’ 
continued, and extended to most of the 
other churchyards, so that those wonder- 
ful subterranean vaults abovementioned ‘ 
out of which Paris had been dug, re- 
ceived at last the debris of its countless’ 
generations. While public attention was: 
thus turned to the evils of the old system, 
and while the for innovation was 
fresh and strong, the National Assembly: 
in 1790" paseed a ‘law, orderin all the 
cities, towns, and villages of the kingdom, 
to abandon their ancient bury: 
and to create new cemeteries wi 
precincts. ° This decree, emb: 
first general measure whieh any civil aus 
thority ever adopted on the subject, was 
entirely unconnected with those furious 


t their 
the 
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and. insane projects which disgraced a 
subsequent. period of revolutionary vio- 
lente. In consequence of this law, three 
cemeteries werc enclosed for Paris without 
the. barriers, namely, those of Mont- 
marire, of Pere La Chaise,* and of Vau- 
girard. ‘Though a generation has scarcely 
passed since the new system of extra- 
mutral sepulchres has been adopted, it is 
surprising to observe already the density 
of- their subterranean population. In 
two of them there is scarcely a spot un- 
appropriated. 

These grand depositaries of the dead 
of: Paris are always open to the public, 
and much more frequented than the pro- 
verbial gaiety and frivolity of the Parisi- 
ans would lead us to expect. To this, 
their fondness for display, and thcir aftec- 
tation of scntimeat, may contribute as 
much as their taste for contemplation or 
their strength of attachment. [t has be- 
come an object of vanity, or a point of 
fashion, to dress recently made graves, 
to plant flowers or shrubs round them, to 
fix-a wooden cross or to erect a marble 
slab upon them (where more costly monu- 
ments cannot be easily procured) and to 
adorn them with bouquets or garlands, 
brought by the nearest relatives or the 
most intimate acquaintance. These bou- 
quets and gar are sold ready made, 
and procured for a trifling sum at the gate 
of the cemetery. The fabrication of them 
is as much an o¢cupation as that of grave- 

or un . 

ither in the construction of the mo- 
numents, nor in the style of the inscrip- 
tions which adorn these cemeteries, can 
we praise the taste or admire the good 
sense of our lively neighbours. We find, 
it is true, the parade of sorrow, the mas- 
querade of sentiment, and pedantry. of 
knowledge, but no indication of profound 
feeling, and no appreciation of real 
worth. Every spinster who dies in her 
teens is a rose cut off in its bloom ; every 
wife is a model of conjugal attachment ; 
every mother of maternal tenderness ; 
every shopkee of virtue, grace, and 
amiability. The jargon of heathen my- 
thology, and the pedantry of classic allu- 
‘gion, ate employed to colour the calami- 
ties of life and to profane the solemnity 
of the tomb. Hence we have the “ fates 
inflexible and jealous,” cutting the thread 
of life, and snatching a husband from 
the “‘ bed of Hymen ;” hence we hear of 
a husband seeking the ‘“‘ wandering shade” 
of a father, wife, and daughter in. the 
cemetery; and hence we find such trash 
as the following lines, which conclude 

* For‘an interesting description of the Ceme. 


terv of Pére'la Chaise, see Nu. CXXII, of the 
M:anor. 


the epitaph on Mademoiselle Chameroy 
the actress :— 





Elysée, 
Elles aimeut toa ombre, et lui jetient des fluers. 


A member of the Institute dies, and 
he must have a Greek inscription, to 
show the learning of his surviving friends: 
an opera dancer hops off in a pas seul 
from the stage of life, and on her monu- 
ment has the modesty to ask our “ tears 
and our regrets,” if ever we admired her 
success in ‘ the art of Terpsichore.” 
But perhaps, the most curious inscription 
in the whole collection is that on M. J. 
B. Very. On a column surmounting a 
magnificent tomb, we find these words :— 


Que tes cendres reposent en paix! 
Tu vegues dans nos ceurs. 


And at the foot of the column :— 


Bon frére, ami sincere, 
Toute sa vic fut consacrée 
Aux arts utiles. 


Most of our readers who have had a 
trip to the French metropolis have not 
returned without eating noulet ad la Ma- 
rengo, téte de veau aux truffes, or turbot 
aux cipres, and drinking a bottle of 
Champagne-Sillery, or Clos Vougeot, at 
Very’s in'the Palais Royal. Well! then 
be it known to all such, that the “ useful 
arts,” to which this illustrious man 
* consecrated his life,” were the cooking 
of the said dishes and the providing of 
the said beverage. Let his ashes there- 
fore repose in peace under the monument 
which * good cheer” has raised ; let his 
fame be perpetuated as a ‘* sincere friend,” 
and an expert cook, and let his memory 
“reign in the hearts” of those whose 
stomach’s acknowledged the uéility of his 
life. 

It is strange to see under the reign of 
the Most Christian King, that amid all 
this profusion of laboured inscription, 
and this farrago of sculptured sorrow, 
that we scarcely find an allusion to Chris- 
tian hopes, or a thought borrowed from 
the Christian faith. 

The capital of France does not stand 
alone in having obeyed the law for bury- 
ing without the precincts of towns. The 
regulation has been generally observed in 

the great towns over the kin . 
Wherever French power extended during 
the empire it was likewise partially or 
generally enforced. In the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, in Belgium, and in the northern 
parts of Italy, it was universally executed. 
The Emperor Joseph of - Austria, who 
began this improvement, extended.it, we 
believe, over a considerable part of his 
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dominions. Ia Spain, where the power 
of the clergy had reached its height, and 
where its bigotry had least relaxed from 
its pretensions, the reformation of church- 
valk though not of the church, has 
been permitted. It began under Charles 
IIL, who enacted a law forbidding inter- 
ment within the precincts of towns. It 
will be recollected that the greatest part of 
the population of Spain is assembled in 
towns, in cities, or in villages of consi- 
derable size. The habit of burying in 
churches and churchyards had followed 
the same course in that as in other Ca- 
tholic countries. At first, bishops and 
m only were interred in cloisters 
the churches—then the bishops en- 
tered the churches, and the rich laity took 
the cloisters—then the clergy were pro- 
moted to the choir, and the laity entered 
the church—then all persons entered the 
churchyard, the cloister, the church, and 
the chancel, according as their money or 
the power of their relatives could be 
turned to the advantage of the clergy. 
This omnipotent corporation asserted a 
more unlimited authority over the disposal 
of the dead in the Peninsula than in any 
other country. The corpses of all classes 
of i and Portuguese before in- 
térment were and are habited according 
to their direction ; and whatever aversion 
& man may have had for monks during 
his life, he is compelled to go to heaven 
or be prayed out of purgatory in the uni- 
form of a monk after his death. It was 
not, therefore, likely that they would 
= at once consent to a measure which, 
abolishing one of the special privil 
of their domain, seemed to limit their 
power. The order of the sovereign was 
therefore at first partially resisted, and 
not till long after its promulgation fully 
obeyed, the priests and monks reminding 
the people that none but malefactors or 
suicides had as yet been excluded from 
the old consecrated depositaries of the 
Catholic dead. In Portugal no 
rule on this subject is enforced, so far as 
we are acquainted with. 

“* It cannot but appear strange,” says a 
Tecent traveller, “‘that a people so dull 
and unenlightened as the ‘Turks, should 
in this respect show more sense, and even 
more taste, than nations in every other 
respect their superiors. . Their cemeteries 
are in general out of the precincts of their 
cities, most commonly on a rising ground, 
with in, cy- 


tgs a melancholy peamey 

lace, inspire sentiments very 
to its destination.” 

English or Protestant burying 
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grounds at Lisbon, Oporto, Leghorn, 
and some other towns on the continent, 
seem to be formed on a similar model in 
point of ornament, and leave nothing. to 
be desired in point of seclusion, decency, 
and solemnity.. They present in this last 
respect a found contrast to our town 
churchyards at home. In traversing. the 
shady walks, surveying the appropriate 
monuments, and enjoying the. tranquil 
solitude of the cemetery of Lisbon in 
particular, the mind is led to contemplate 
the lot of mortality with a kind .of me- 
lancholy satisfaction, and connecting its 
own destiny with that oi those who ani- 
mated the kindred dust around, can think 
with a feeling of resignation, that— 
Discedam, explebo numerum reddarque 
tenebris.— London Magazine 


SUPERSTITIONS or MEDICINE—. 
CHARMS. “ 
Ir is not only among the rude savages of 
India that the virtue of medicinal charms 
is implicitly credited. The illiterate and 
simple natives of this great and enlight- 
ened kingdom re all n aith 
in the same fascinating delusions ; and- 
there is no ancient woman, in any of our 
remote villages, who professes’ the cus- 
tomary knowledge and superiority of her 
age, who has not a specific charm ‘for 
hooping-cough, ague, teething, convul. - 
sions, epilepsy, and every other common 
disease. . Every one is acquainted .with 
the efficacy of the “royal touch” in 
cases of the king’s evil, or scrofula; and 
scarcely a week passes that we do not -ste 
in-our newspapers an advertisement for 
the disposal of ‘ a child's caul,”. which 
has the miraculous power of preserving 
sailors from all the perils of the deep ; 
and which may be occasionally purchased 
for the trifling sum of twelve or fourteen 


guineas. 

To many of my readers. several of 
these charms must be known ; but there 
are others to whom a description will be 
amusing. A common method of: obtain- 
ing a cure for the 


by ing a toast in brandy. No 
disease has given rise to a more numerous 
and curious catalogue of charms than 
agues. A common is to 


practice run 
nine times through a circle formed by a 








briar, that grows naturally in that direc- 
tion. ‘The process is to be repeated nine 
days successively." A spider given, un- 
known, to-the patient, is a favourite re- 
medy with some ns; and I have 
myself seen a very decided effect produced 
by the snuff of a candle. Nothing can 
be more common than the use of charms 
in teething. These are chiefly in the 
form of beads, or bands: and who does 
not remember the Anodyne Necklace of 
the celebrated Doctor Gardiner, which 
was thus pathetically recommended by 
the learned proprietor :—‘* What mother 
can forgive who suffers her child 
to die without an Anodyne Necklace !” 
Many charms are, also, employed for the 
cure of the tooth-ache; among 

that of extracting a worm from 
the diseased tooth is a profitable source of 
deception.t An ingenious female quack 





realized in this city (London), some few . 


ears a very handsome income by 
Losin Poti public eredulity. in 
the pretended extraction of this worm. 
This she effected in the following man- 
ner :—-With the grub of the silk-worm, 
a number of which +s pave, 
she imposed upon her patients, by in- 
troducing it pi a into their mouths, 
and after certain manual operations, ex- 
hibiting it to the admiration and convic- 
im alibe dupe. That she sometimes 
effected, a cure I do not doubt ; for the in- 
fluence of the imagination on the tooth- 
ache, and on many other nervous pains, 
is similar to all of us. ‘The Indian jug- 
glers, relying on this influence, succeed 
in curing many of their patients, by ap- 
pearing to out the disorder, and then 
exhibiting bones or some other substance, 
which they pretend, to have extracted 
from the diseased part. 

For cramps a ring is frequently worn 
upon the finger: but, to possess the ree 
quisite virtue, it is necessary that the 
ying should be made of some metal taken 
by stealth, without year \ ef cramp 
bone,. or knee-pan e 
is 2 charm. The great 
Boyle recommends, for certain diseases, 
Sg little bag hung about the neck, con- 


* This is a druidical ceremony—nine being a 
mystic number of high antiquity. 

t+ This can scarcely be called a legitjmate 
charm; for the beneficiel result is evidently pro- 
duced by the ammoniacal salt in the snuff. The 
dose is as much as will cover the surface of 4 
half-crown, mixed with some jelly, or any other 
viscid vehicle. 

{ The opinion that the virus of the toothache 
is a worm is very old. Many of our elder dra 
matists allude to it; and Slakspeare in Muck 
Ade about Nothing, calls it “ a hnimouf, or a 
worm.”Act iii. Sv, 2. 
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taining the powder made of a live toad, 
burnt in a new pot.”” The readér, desi- 


ous of such information, will find a great 


deal of curious matter in vol. ii. part ii, 
and vol. vi. of Boyle’s collected works. 

For the cure of epilepsy, or the falli 
sickness, numerous are the charms whi 
have been invented. A very common 
remedy among the lower orders about 
London, and particularly in Essex, is to 
cut the tip of a black cat’s tail, in order 
to procure three of blood, which 
are to be taken in a spoonful of milk, 
from a woman’s breast, and repeated 
three days successively. If the patient 
be a male, the woman from whom the 
milk is to be procured must have lain in 
of a girl ; and the contrary, if the epilep- 
tic person be a female. If the patient be 
informed of the composition it loses its 
efficacy. Dr. Lettsom met with three 
instances within a fortnight, wherein this 
method was recommended. For a similar 
intention, the patient is to creep, with 
his head foremost, down three pair of 
Stairs, three times a day, for three suc- 
cessive days. Let us remember that 
three is the root of the mystic number 
nine, and is still much esteemed by free- 
masons.— Monthly Magazine. 





MORNING CALLS. 


Awmup, the reams of new joint schemes 
With which the press abounds, 

To give us case, cheap milk and cheese, 
And turn our pence to pounds ; 

No patriot yet has torn the net 
That social life enthrals, 

Denounc’d the crime of killing Time, 
And banish’d Morning Calls. 


When, spurning sports, in Rufus’ courts, 
Grim Law coif-headed stalks ; 

*Twixt three and four when merchants pour 
Round Gresham's murmuring walks ; 

When, with bent knees, our kind M. P.'s 
Give up e'en Tattersall’s 

On bills to sit —’tis surely fit 
We give up Morning Calls. 


On clattering feet up Regent-street 
To Portland-place you roam, 
Where Shoulder-tag surveys your nag, 
And answers—“ Not at home.” 
Thus far you win ; but, if let in, 
The conversation drawis 
Through hum-drum cheeks—what mortal seeks 
Aught else at Morning Calls ? 


Your steed, all dust, you heedless 
To some Jad standing idle ; 

But while you stay he trots away, 
And pawns your girth and bridle. 

Your case you state; the magistrate 
Cries “ Why not go to stalls ? 

When loungers mect, let horses eat, 
And have their Morning Calls.” 
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To say that town is emptier grown, 
That Spanish bonds look glum, 
That Madame Pasta's gone at last, 

And Ma‘amselle Garcia's come ; 
To say you fear the atmosphere 
Is grown too hot for balls, 
Is all that they can have to say 
Who meet at Morning Calls. 


While Fashion's dames clung round St. James, 
The deed might soon be done ; 
But now when ton’s so bulky grown 
She claims al] Paddington. 
From Maida-hill to Pentonville, 
The very thought appais,— 
I really will bring in a bill 
To banish Morning Calls ! 
New Monthly Magazine. 





THE REPUBLICAN SWALLOW. 


THE tawny-coloured Swallows of North 
America are only now beginning to ap- 
proach the dwellings of man. 'y pre- 
serve in this new abode the social habits 
which distinguish them in the solitudes 
in which they live in numerous troops, 
executing common labours, rendering 
miutual succour, attacking, and defend- 
ing themselves at the same time. These 
habits have entitled their species to the 
name of ‘ the republican swallow.” 
Their troops sometimes consist of several 
hundreds of pairs; and every thing proves 
that they are united by an instinct of so- 
ciability ; for there are occasionally to be 
found solitary and silent pairs, confining 
themselves to the desert. Consequently, 
it is not to any common want that the as- 
sociations formed by the ter number 
of these birds is to be attributed. There 
is rio time to lose if it be thought desirable, 
by accurate and closely followed up ob- 
servations, to ascértain the present con- 
dition of the species, in order one day to 
compare it with what it will become after 
its introduction into cities. According to 
Buffon, beavers had 
tudes of America, by the necessary 
of the instinct of association, certain faint 
arts, which they lost when the invasions 
and power of man dispersed them, and 
teduced them to live more in families. 
Will the innocent republic of swallows 
be more fortunate ? ill it find an asy- 
lum among a people who owe it, by so 
many titles, favour and protection ? Will 
it lose the industry which has produced 
for it the name of hirundo opifex ; or will 
it become still more skilful in its labours 
of construction? ‘Will it employ more 
solid miterials, &c.? Such are the in- 
quiries which will certainly not be neg- 
lected in America. They will probably, 
form a supplement to the researches of 
tr Andubon, a zealous naturalist of 
lew York, who has made several journics 


ired, in the soli-. 
effect 


on purpose to observe the swallows in) 
uestion. This gentleman has, it issaid, - 
evoted twenty years to the study of 
American ornithology ; and possesses a 
collection of above four hundred drawings 
of birds, made by himself. 


Revue Encyclopedique. 
She Selector; 
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CUSTOMS OF THE NEW ENG.‘ 
LANDERS. 


THE New Englanders yet retain a mul- 
titude of their primitive customs which 
arose during the time of their necessity, 
= they laboured in turn for one ano- 
ther. 

They have,—together with certain pub- 
lic, religious and political celebrations, or 
festivals there, some, of a nature, between 
those of the fire-side and those of the 
world ; neither private nor public. There 
are three, which now occur to us ;—the 
Husking, the Raising, and the Quilting. 

The Husking, which prevails through- 
out New England only, is brought about 
in this way. After the maize, or Indian 
wheat is gathered into the barn, the far- 
mer to whom it belongs, puts a good face 
on the matter ; sends round among all his 
neighbours ; and gives them notice, that 
he is ready to * hell out” or, in other 
words to undergo a husking. The mean- 
ing of which message is, that, as he cannot 
= himself, on such or such a night be 

ill permit all the ‘+ fellers” and ‘* gals” 
to — ge his barn all 
night long, 3 eat his pump- 
kin pies ; drink ieclden and waste his 
apples, under pretence of husking corn, 

the practice began, it was an act 
of neighbourly kindness ; a piece of down- . 
right labour, done for nothing. It is 
now, a wicked and foolish frolic, at ano- 
ther man’s ex Then, it was a fa-- 
vour, which owner of the com went 
about asking of others ; it is now a heavy | 
tax, which he would escape, if he could. 
That which they are wanted for, isto’ 
tear off the long green coats, from ‘the 
ear; leaving two or three in some cases ; 
whereby a large numbér of ears, when: 
they are stri may be braided strongly 
together. at which they do, is quite 
another affair. Instead of husking the’ 
corn, they husk the owner; trample on 
pk sage of his toil ; = one’ 
another about ; sometimes, to the squal- 
ling of a bad fiddle. - - : per tee 

“ The Raising word of that.‘ here ; it‘ 
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will save time, by and by. The people 
of New. England liye in frame-houses. 
The frame, of any building, any: where, 
in .town or country, being ready, the 
public pour in from all sides ; and, for a 
mouthful of bread and cheese, or a bit of 
mince-pie, and a “‘ twig 0’ cider” a piece, 
ut up the frame for the owner, in a 
rolic. 

So too—and here, we come back to the 
sto’ in—so too, whenever a you 
prea ie is ** laying out” fora chnow 4 
she gives what is there called a “ QuILT- 
ING FROLIC.” The women gather about 
her; and, for a cup of tea a piece, or 
some such matter, *¢ turn out” a hand- 
some bed-quilt for her, sometimes in a 
sipgle afternoon.—Brother Jonathan, or 
the New Englanders. 





SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


Wuxrw a traveller first lands at Rio de 
Janeiro his attention will be naturally at- 
tracted by the appearance of the negroes. 
Their colour, to which the eye of a 
European cannot for a long time become 
familiarized, their savage and uncouth 
countenances, generally tattooed, or their 
naked limbs, only sufficiently covered to 
aNswer purposes of bare decency—their 
barbarous language, and noisy vocifera- 
tions—the wild melody of their national 
airs (if the term may be used), which 


pass Payee invariably sing while at work - 


clanking of chains, and the iron 
collars worn by criminals or runaways in 
the streets,__these and other peculiar em- 
blems of barbarism and misery, all concur 
in exciting surprise, horror, and disgust. 
The canoes and boats, which ply about 
the shipping, and between the two sides 
of the bay, are manned by the same un- 
civilised beings, one mulatto or white man 
sitting at the helm. They are ever ready 
to profit by any opportunity of. plunder ; 
and it is saeesling y considered unsafe to 
trust oneself alone or unarmed in their 
power at night. 


BRAZILIAN SMUGGLERS. 


Tue. district of Canta Gallo, in the Capi- 
tania of Rio Janeiro, until lately a min- 
ing station, lies about one hundred miles 
from Rio Janeiro, ina N. E. direction. 
It has not been very long in the occupa- 
tion of. legitimate Portu settlers. 
The mines, which a the attention 
of government, were discovered by some 
contraband adventurers who, in defiance 
of the laws, clandestinely worked, and 
realized large profits from them. _ Their 
retreat_is said to have been detected by 
the accidental crowing of a cock—and 


hence the appellation of Canta Gallo. 
Contraband adventurers of this descrip. 


tion, from all that I could learn, exist . 


no longer in Brazil; yet, as they once 
constituted a remarkable class of inhabi- 
tants, and promoted indirectly, by their 
enterprises, the improvement of the coun- 
try, it may not be amiss to relate a few 

tticulars concerning them. ‘They were, 
ior the most bold and determined 
men, indu by the commission of 
crimes, or unsettled habits of life, to re- 
tire from civilised society: men of such 
desperate fortunes, that they were glad 


to run any hazards for the sake of acquir- ' 


ing wealth. ‘Thus united by the bond of 
mutual interest, they wandered in gangs 
about the country, through districts yet 
unexplored by Europeans, in scarch of 
the precious metal. The Indians were 
by turns avoided, conciliated, or subdued, 
according as it best suited their purposes, 
until they had none to fear but their own 
countrymen. 

In this manner they traced the courses 
of rivers, traversed mountains, passed 
through woods almost impenetrable, and 
overcame dangers and hardships which 
men more happily circumstanced would 
never have thought of encountering. 
When their toils were rewarded by the 
discovery of a mine, or of a river-course 
abounding with gold, all possible pre- 
cautions were immediately taken to keep 
it secret until the treasure became exhaust- 
ed. In that case, or if the secret hap- 
pened to be discovered by government, 
and measures were employed to dispossess 
these adventurers, such as were fortunate 
enough to escape apprehension again pur- 
sued the same course of life in another 
place. — Mathison’s Visit to Brazil, 
Chile, &c. 





WILLIAM MITCHELL. 


Witiiam MitTcHELt, a crazed white- 
iron smith, lived in a cellar in Edin- 
burgh, and occasionally held forth as an 
orator or preacher. What his peculiar 
tenets were we do not strictly know, but 
understand them. to have been founded 
upon the opinions held by the rigid party 
of the Church of Scotland before the re- 
volution. Mr. Mitchell was altogether a 
strange mixture of fanaticism, madness, 
and humour. He published many pam- 
phlets and single sheets, very full of 
amusing nonsense, and generally adorned 
with a wooden cut of the Mitchell arms. 
Some of his poetry was reprinted about 
twenty > y Messrs. Oliver and 
Boyd, in s parcels, and sold at one 
penny. His verses possess humour — 
to that of some of (his cotemporary) 
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Ramsay's, but are debased by great coarse- 
néss and obscenity. In one of his prose 
pieces, he gives a curious account of a 
journey which he made into France, 
where, he affirms, “ the king’s court is 
six times bigger than the king of Bri- 
tain’s; his guards have all feathers in 
their hats, and their horse-tails. are to 
their heels ; and their king is one of the 
best-favoured boys that you can look 
upon—blithe like, with black hair; and 
his people are better natured in gene- 
ral than the Scots or English, except the 
iests. Their women seem to be modest, 
r they have no fardingales. The great- 
est wonder I saw in France, was to see 
the braw people fall down on their bended 
knees on the clarty ground, when the 
priest comes by carrying the cross, to 
give a sick person the sacrament. 


SAND-GLASS. 


In Dr. Cullen’s time, it was the custom 
of physicians to use a sand-glass instead 
of a watch, in counting the pulses of 


‘their patients. I have seen the sand- 


glass which Dr. Cullen used to carry 
about with him in his large skirt-pocket. 
It is twice as large as the common kitchen 
sand-glasses of modern times, and re- 
sembles in shape the uncouth chronome- 
ters which are so prevalent bce old 
grave-stones. Considering it valuable as 
a’ memorial of former customs, and still 
more. so as a telic of the illustrious Cul- 
len, T exerted myself in obtaining it from 
the hands of a private individual, and it 
is now in the possession of one who can 
well apreciate its value—Sir Walter 
Scott—Chambers’s Traditions of Edin- 





AMUSEMENTS OF THE REIGN 
OF CHARLES II. 


To the Bear-garden, where now the yard 
was full of people; arid those most of 
them seamen, striving by force to get in. 
T got into the common pit; and there, 
with my cloak about my face, I stood 
and saw the prize fought, till one of them, 
@ shoe-maker, was so cut in beth his 
wrists that he could not fight any longer, 
pe oy i off: his enemy — 
a ti . 8 9 
various humours ete jon ‘seu the 
rabble that is there. 

After dinner, with my wife and Mercer 
to the Bear-garden, where I have not 
been, I think, for many years, and. saw 


_ Some good sport of the bull’s tossing of 


the dogs—one ‘into the very boxes ; but 
it is a very rude and nasty pleasure. We 


had a it: many hectors in the~ same 
box with us (and. one very fine-went into 
the pit, and played his dog for a wager, 
which was a strange sport for-a gentle- 
man), where they drank wine, and drank 
Mercer’s health first; which I pledged 
with my hat off. We supped at home, 
and very merry; and then about nine 
o’clock to Mrs. Mercer’s gate, where the 
fire and boys expected us, and her son 
had provided abundance of rockets and 
serpents; and there mighty merry (my 
Lady Pen and Pegg going thither with 
us, and Nan W; ight , till about twelve 
at night, flinging out fire-works, and 
burning one another and the people over 
the way. And at last, our businesses bein; 
Most spent, we in to Mrs. Mercer's, on 
there mighty merry, smutting one another 
with = and soot, till most of 
us were like devils. And that being 
done, then we broke up, and to my house ; 
and there I: made them. drink, and up- 
stairs we went, and then fell into dancing 
(W. Batelier dancing well); and dressing 
him and I and one Mr. Banister (who 
with my wife came over also with us) Jike 
women ; and Mercer put on. a: suit of 
Tom’s, like a boy, and mighty mirth we 
had, and Mercer danced a jig’; and Nan 
Wright and my wife and Pegg Pen put 
on perriwigs. Thus we spent till three 
or four in the morning, mighty merry ; 
and then parted and to  bed.— Pepys's 
Memoirs. 


* AFFECTION OF SAILORS. 


InvITED to Sir Christopher. Ming’s fu- 
neral, but find them gone to church.—- 
yap ems. a the — (which-is a 
air church, and a t cha 
and there heard the pong fers gr 
they buried him, and then out. And 
there met with Sir W. Coventry (who 
was there out of great generosity, and no 
person of quality there but he) and went 
with him into his coach ; and being in it 
with him there oe this extraordi- 
nary case—one of the most romantique 
that ever I heard of in my life, and could 
not have believed, but that I did see it ; 
ee was this :—About = dorm thle, 
lusty, proper men came to the side 
pre bk ae in their eyes ; and one of them 
that spoke for the rest begun and said to 
Sir W. Coventry. ‘* Weare here a dozen 
of us, that have long known. and loved, 
and served our dead commander Sir 
Christopher Mings, and have now done 
the last office of laying him in the ground. 
We would be glad we had any other to 
offer after him, and in revenge of him.— 
All we have is our lives ; if. you . will 
please to get his Royal Highmess to give 





02 
‘usa’ fireship among us all, here are a 
‘ dozen of us, out of all which choose you 
one to be commander, and the rest of us, 
- whoever he is, will serve him ;‘and, if 
possible, do that. which shall. shew our 
memory of our dead commander, and our 
revenge.” Sir W. Coventry was here- 
with much moved (as well as I, who 
could hardly abstain from weeping), and 
. took their names, and so parted ; telling 
me that he would move his Royal High- 
ness as in a thing very extraordinary. 
The truth is, Sir Christopher Mings was 
@ very stout man, and a man of great 
parts, and most excellent tongue among 
ordinary men; and, as Sir W. Coventry 
says, could have been the most useful 
"man at such a pinch of time as this. He 
“was come into great renowne here at 
+ home, and more‘abroad in the West Indys. 
He had brought his family into a way of 
- being great; but dying at this time, his 
memory and: name (his father being 
: salways and at this day a shoemaker, and 
his mother a hoyman’s daughter, of which 
‘hewas used frequently to boast), will be 
quite forgot in a few months, as if he had 
never’been, nor any of his name be. the 
‘ better by it; he having not had time to 
: will any, estate, but is dead poor rather 
than. rich.” Ibid. 


Helect Biography. 
No. XXVIII. 


PHILIP MASSINGER. 


Purtre: Masstncer, the celebrated 
dramatist, was born at Salisbury, in the 

1584. He was the son of Arthur 
Hissinge, who was attached to the family 
of Henry, the second Earl of Pembroke ; 
but no accounts remain which can lead 
even to & conjecture respecting the name 
or quality of his mother. When it is 
said that the father of this poet was 
attached to the family of Lord Pembroke, 
it is necessary to recall to the mind of the 
reader the state of society in England at 





that period, when the customs and man-- 


nets were so different from those of the 
present times. The state in which the 
nobles of that day lived was an epitome 
of sovereignty ; and the situation of a re- 
tainer or dependant in the family of the 


eat lords and officers of the.court was . 


from 


‘ was 

often held by branches of the inferior no- 
‘bility theriselves.. The Earl of Pem- 
broke was one of the most worthy, as 
well as the most powerful, of those nobles ; 
and it is no paltry addition to his other 
stitles, that he was the brother-in-law of 


.that he applied -himself. closel: 
. Studies; while others assert 
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the celebrated: Sir Philip Sidney, having 
married his sister—that..amiable and 
learned lady for whom Ben Jonson wrote 
this elegant epitaph :— 
“ Underneath this marble herse 

Lies the subject of all verse— 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's motber. 

Death, ere thou bast slain another, 

Learned, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee !” 


At the seat of this noble family, at 
Wilton, it is generally supposed that the 
young poet received his 2. anor ay as his 
father continued in the service of the 
earl above-named, during the life of that 
nobleman, and remained with his son and 
successor, William, the third Earl of 
Pembroke, one of the brightest ornaments 
of the court of England Faring the reigns 
of Elizabeth and of James, till his own 
decease. 

The precise period at which this faith. 
ful servant of the house of Herbert died, 
ig not ascertained ; but it is certain that 
before. that event happened, his son 
Philip was entered a commoner. at St. 
Alban’s Hall, in the university of Oxford ; 
which is recorded to have taken place. on 
the 14th May, 1602, and consequently in 


: the 18th year of his age. During his re- 


sidence at college, some accounts state 
to. his 
S¢ he 
gave his mind more to poetry and_ro- 
mances, for about four years or more, than 
to logic and philosophy, which he ought 
to, have done, as he was wtpaniond te thet 
end.” The inference from this. latter 
statement is, that the deyotion . of young 
Massinger to the Muses offended the earl, 
and lost him his patronage; but., Mr. 
Gifford, the judicious and erudite editor 
of Massinger’s Works, assigns a far more 
probable cause for the supposed disples- 
sure of that nobleman towards his pro. 
é—in- his renunciation. of the reformed 
religion for the Roman Catholic faith ; 
which conversion, Mr. Gifford is clearly 
of opinion, actually took. place in the 
mind of the poet.. Be this, however, as 
Goer Saraiva 
e university 3 at, t 
he was of a peculiar ly grateful disposi- 
ion, in none of his many references to 
the hereditary obligation 
ily, does 
the earl. 


s he owns to the 
ever merition the name of 
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as much from necessity as inclination, 
-devoted himself to the service of the stage. 
It was very much the custom at that 
time for men of letters to club or to farm 
their talents; an established writer for 
the stage would frequently call in the 
help of unknown or little known authors, 
to aid him in his productions ; and some- 
times authors of celebrity conjointly came 
before the public. It is well known that 
Massinger wrote in conjunction with 
Beaumont and Fletcher; and that he 
’ -was a necessitous fellow-labourer with 
less celebrated authors is placed beyond 
all doubt, by the following affecting do- 
caments, which it is impossible to peruse 
‘without a sigh of regret for the distresses 

* of such men :— 
“To our most loving friend, Mr. Philip 

Hinchlow, esquire, these, 
“ Mn. HincHLow, 

‘You understand our unfortunate ex- 
tremetie, and I doe not thincke you so 
void of Christianitie, but that you would 
throw so much money into the Thames 
as wee request now of you, rather than 

, endanger so many innocent lives, - You 
know there is x/. more, at least, to be re- 
ceaved of Pe for the play. We desire 
you to lend us vi. of that, which shall be 
allowed to you; without which we can- 

., hot be bayled, nor 7 play any more, till 

* this be dispatch’d. © {t will lose you xxl. 
ere the end of the next weeke, besides the 
hinderance of the next new play. Pray, 
sir, consider our cases with humanitie, 
and now give us cause to acknowledge you 
our true friend in time of neede. We 
have entreated Mr. Davison to deliver 
this note, as well to witness your love as 
our promises, and alwayes acknowledg- 

* inge, to be ever 

“ Your most thankfull 
*¢ and loving friends, 
“ Nat. FIEwD.” 

“ The money wn be abated out of the 
money remayns for the play of Mr. 
‘Fletcher adetn 

* Ros. Dasorne.” 

“¢ Fhave ever found you a true loving 


friend to mee, and in so small a suite, it - 


beeinge honest, I hope you will not fail us. 
, ' © PHitip MassIncER.” 


“ Received Robert Davi 
_ & Recei y mee, S07, 
of Mr. Hinchlow, for the use of Mr. Da- 
mene, Mr. Feeld, Mr. Messenger, the 
eum of vi. 


‘Ros. Davison.” 


ong 
That of 


‘6s 
gentleman conjectures that it was written 
between the years 1612 and 1615,:-which 
would be about the 29th or 30th year of 
Massinger’s age’; at which period of his 
life it thus seems certain that his fortunes 
were far from prosperous. 

From this epoch the prolific genius of 
this great English dramatist (second only 
to Shakspeare, in the estimation of our 
best critics), continued uninterruptedly to 
amusejand instruct the age in which he 
lived with a series of plays. 

When the number and the excellence 

of Massinger’s works are considered, as 
well as the respect in which, as an au- 
thor, he was ee by his 
cotemporaries, it will a) strange that 
the materials for his oe hy are so 
scanty ; very little further of his history 
being known than what I have already 
related. Adversity, - least ag far as pe- 
cuniary wants. may .be so € 
to re been his constant lot, notwith. 
standing the emoluments. of ‘his :works 
and the patronage of powerful friends ; 
but the cause of his uniform state of'de- 
pendence is no where discoverable. - 
The death of this great dramatic poet 
happened on the 17th of March, 1640.— 
He Thad retired to bed in health, at 
his house on the Bank-side, Southwark, 
and was found dead in the morning. On 
the 20th of March he was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Saviour; but not 
a stone or inscription of any kind marks 
the grave of Massinger ! 


The Gatherer. — 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
meu's stuff.” -- Wotton. - 
EPITAPH IN BANBURY 

CHURCH-YARD, OXFORDSHIRE. 


(From Cole’s MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum. ) 

To the memory of Ric. Richards, who 

by. a gangrene first lost a’ toe, after. 

wards a leg, and lastly his life, on the 

7th of April, 1656. 

Ah! cruel Death, to make three méals of 
one ! t 

To taste, and eat, and eat, "till all was 


‘ 





ie. 
Bat kaw, thon tye when the trump 


He'll find his feet, and stand when thou 
shalt fall. L. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION. 
In Chichester Cathedral, at the north- 
west corner, is a vault be ‘to Mr. 
Guy, in the centre of which is a fine piece 

sculpture. On a pedestal is repre- 
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sented T11£, in a sittin 

an hour-glass in his left 

hand extended, holding a scroll; on which 

are inscribed the following beautiful and 

expressive lines :— 

Here, doubtless, many a trifler on the 
brink 


Of this world’s hazardous and head- 
long shore, 
Forc’d to a pause, will feel it good to 
think, 
Told that his setting sun may rise no 
more! 
Ye self-deceiyed ! could I prophetic say 
. Who ext is fated, and who next shall 


The rest might then seem privileged to 


posture, holding 


of pix Sus “, “ 
But. ing none, Time's vorce here. 
w fe i ‘all! 


B 0, 


Ph Sit o wkd : f. 2 
Learn, then,:ye" living !~ by the mouths 
Ss eae tia 4 
Of «all> these ‘sépulehres, 
‘s, ittues" ip « : 2 7 
That soon or late, death also is your lot, 
Anéd’the next opening grave may yawn 
Tice fetsyou! ony i 
We-‘the’ farther end of.’ the ‘vault is 
Dedth, engraved on a black ee 


-instruction 


Is | 


“ BPIGRAM. 
* ho For ‘the Mirror.) 
A-GROCER;, announcing ‘in what things 
he dealt, 
A word with two 7”s on his card wrongly 


nos 
Reproach’d by a friend, who the error 
". .descried, - : 

A moment he paus’d—and then archly 
replied’: 

6s What. most we possess sure we most 
may display, 

- {Of this: we have proofs, look wherever 
we may ! 

Then why mayn’t a grocer,—who abounds 
most in T’eas,— 

"Where others use one T,—use two, if he 
please ?” H. 


-, MODERATE WISHES. 


THE question was lately proposed to a 
large company, ‘* What would amount to 
®@ competency in these times?” One 

tleman said, that. he should be satis- 
fied with a house, a field, and a garden ; 
his moderation was much praised until his 
objects were fully disclosed ;—they were, 
the Custom House, Smithfield, and Co- 
vent Garden. 


and—the right | 
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EPIGRAM. 


ONCE at a Masquerade & painted fair, 
Was wand’ring o’er the rooms in piteous 


case, 
* I’ve lost my mask,” she cry’d, with 
mournful air. 
“ No,” said a friend, “ you have it on 
your face.” 


THE NEW ARTICLE. 


Aw. Irishman. went, into the shop of his 
neighbour, Mr. H. the shoe-maker,. Mar- 
gate, requesting ‘the . favour of. a, small 
piece of leather; but Mr. H.. not bei 
affected with the truly Christian-like spirit 
of “ loving his neighbour as himself, 
doing to others.as he would be done by,” 
refused, saying ‘he could ‘not “ 

him with ‘it, leather being a very dear 
article. ‘* Ah,’ my’ honey,” sdys Pat, 
“and — can that be? “When Fr we 
to school twenty ‘years ago, I .was' taub 
there wére =n ‘hive Witieles + bid as it 
is a long'time ago, I suppose’ they: have 
invented another, and you know’ more. 
than my: schoolmaster : well, it is now a, 


‘an, the, and teather—four in all.” 


ALPHABETS., _ 
Tx English alphabet contains twenty- 
four letters ; to which, if we add j and v, 


‘consonants, there will be twenty-six ; ‘the © 


French ‘contains twenty-three’; the He- 
brew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 
twenty-two each; the Arabic twenty- 
eight ; the Persian thirty-one ; the Turk- 
ish thirty-three ;~ the Georgian thirty- 
six; the Coptic thirty-two; the Mus- 
covite forty-three; the Greek : twenty- 
four; the Latin twenty-two; the -Scla- 
vonic twenty-seven ; the Dutch twenty- 


six; the Spanish twenty-seven; the 


Italian twenty ; the Ethiopic and Tarta- 
rian, each two hundred and two; the In- 
dians of Bengal twenty-one; the Bara- 
mese nineteen ; the Chinese have, properly 
king, no alphabet, except we call 
their whole lan by that name ; their 
letters are words, or rather hieroglyphics, 
amounting to about eighty theuneed, 
JusTUS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE are compelled to defer our general answers 
to Correspondents until next week ; in the mean 
time F. R—y; Janet; Tim Tobykin; Clavis; 
tt; T. A.N.C.; and P. T. W., will find letters 
at our publisher's on Wednesday next. 
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